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Denmark 


“We are not born to grandeur and magnificence; 
to stick to the earth will serve us best.” The words 
are from a hymn written more than a hundred 
years ago by Grundtvig, a Lutheran pastor and poet. 
He also advocated a Denmark in which “few have 
too much and fewer too little.” Through the years, 
this philosophy has become a basic tenet of Danish 
life. Today the Danes’ prime source of income is 
their land, and the very great majority of them are 
neither extremely rich nor extremely poor. 

Although it lacks the usual attributes of a prosper- 
ous nation, such as iron, coal, oil, or sheer size, 
Denmark nevertheless has achieved a high standard 
of living, thanks primarily to the efficiency, adap- 
tability, and imagination of its citizens and their 
profound dedication to the common good—plus ex- 
tensive trade. Making a virtue of necessity seems to 
be a national trait; they have been doing it for 
generations with admirable success, through dozens 
of European economic crises and political upheav- 
als, inventing new ways of making a living when 
old ones failed. 


“THE FIELD OF THE DANES” is composed of a 
peninsula, Jutland, which is about three-quarters of 
the total 16,608 square miles, and 500 islands, about 
100 of which are inhabited. The largest is Zealand, 


with the capital, Copenhagen; the second largest is 
Funen, with the city of Odense, birthplace of Hans 
Christian Andersen. All in all, Denmark proper is 
about twice the size of Massachusetts. Denmark also 
administers the Faroe Islands, north of Scotland, an 
area of 540 square miles, peopled by 33,000 fisher- 
men and keepers of sheep, and Greenland, with 
840,000 square miles and a population of 28,000, 
mostly fishermen. 

Geologically speaking, the shattered causeway of 
Denmark linking the European mainland to the 
Scandinavian Peninsula belongs to the North Ger- 
man Plain. Excluding the island of Bornholm, 
which is formed primarily of Pre-Cambrian igneous 
rocks, the country owes most of its physical features 
to the advancing and retreating ice, fluctuating land 
and sea levels, and changing climates of the glacial 
periods. For the most part the Jandscape is shaped 
from morainic material, and the surface varies from 
slightly undulating to hummocky. Readvancing ice 
sheets moulded the older morainic material into 
drumlins in many places, and in others the land 
surface is broken by kettle holes, which appear as 
bogs or lakes. No point rises more than 570 feet 
above sea level. 


THE CLIMATE is a mixture of continental and 
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maritime elements, though neither is very pro- 
nounced. Eastern winds generally bring dry weather; 
western ones, moisture. The smallness of the area 
combined with lack of relief preclude any great 
regional differences, though in winter the east is 
inclined to be cooler, and the west wetter, and 
often foggy—a serious hazard to vessels skirting the 
gently sloping shores of Jutland. The normal range 
in temperature is from 32°F in winter to 62° in 
summer. Rainfall, due to cyclonic depressions, oc- 
curs throughout the year, and additional convection- 
al rain in the summer causes an August maximum. 
The average annual rainfall is about 30 inches, and 
the relative humidity varies from 75 to 90 per cent. 
The frost-free season fluctuates between 150 and 225 
days a year. 


SOILS AND VEGETATION. Because such a rela- 
tively short time has passed since the last glacial 
period, the soils that have developed on the glacial 
deposits bear a close relationship to the parent ma- 
terial. The poorest soils are of a podsol type and are 
located on the older, western deposits, which are 
quite sandy and leached by the somewhat heavier 
rainfall. In eastern Jutland and the archipelago, 
where the later moraines formed, the soils are better 
suited to farming—generally clay loams, which are 
rarely podsolized and have been classified as belong- 
ing to the humid brown soil group. 

In Jutland south and west of the maximum ex- 
tent of recent glaciation, there are small hills of 
older glaciated material rising out of a sandy fluvio- 
glacial plain. The hills are composed of leached 
sands which weather to a yellowish soil having a 
low clay content. The plains surrounding the hills 
are formed of sands and gravels laid down by great 
flows of water. The northern part of Jutland is 
underlain by chalk which is folded into a great 
syncline. After the third Danish glacial period, some 
of this area was submerged, and marine clays were 
deposited. As a rule, agriculture is difficult here. 

Originally Denmark was part of the great forest 
belt of Middle Europe. Today much of western 
Jutland is heath. In the wetter places are marshes, 
many of which have been reclaimed for pasture, 
and peat bogs. On the heavier clay loams, oak and 
ash were once the chief trees, but now, due to selec- 
tive cutting, beech is dominant in the remaining 
natural woodland. The man-made forests consist 
mainly of conifers such as Norway spruce, silver fir, 


and Scots pine. The only native conifer in the main- 
land area is juniper. 


CHANGING SETTLEMENT PATTERNS. The 
oldest settlement found in Denmark has been dated 
at roughly 10,000 B.C. During the Later Stone Age 
(2500-1500 B.C.), agriculture and cattle rearing 
were introduced and the population began to settle 
in villages. Most of the Danes still lived in villages 
surrounded by cultivated fields until the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. Then the farmers began 
to move away from the villages to the center of 
their land holdings. Laws preventing the division 
of estates below a size sufficient to support a family 
and others preventing the merging of farms into big 
units have created a large group of owner-farmers. 
Their settlement pattern is closely related to the 
soil quality and hence it is lowest in the sandy areas 
of western Jutland and highest on the clay loams 
of the east and the archipelago. The average density 
of population for the country as a whole is 272 per 
square mile, compared with 29 in Norway, 43 in 
Sweden, 845 in Holland, and 775 in Belgium. 

Although the number of farmers has remained 
almost unchanged during the past 15 years, there 
has been a migration of agricultural workers from 
the rural to the urban areas, mainly as a result of 
more efficient farm production, and growing indus- 
trialization and trade. All of the principal manufac- 
turing and shipping cities have increased in popula- 
tion, and some 32 per cent of the 4.6 million Danes 
now live in the five largest cities, Copenhagen, 
Aarhus, Odense, Aalborg, and Esbjerg, more than 
1 million of them in Copenhagen. 


SOCIAL WELFARE. Whether they live in the 
urban or in the rural areas, the Danes enjoy a wide 
variety of social benefits. Health insurance, cover- 
ing 80 per cent of the population, provides free 
medical care and hospitalization, sizable subsidies 
for certain essential medicines, and limited sickness 
allowances, together with some dental care and a 
funeral allowance. Disablement and old-age pen- 
sions cover the entire population. Employment 
injuries insurance provides for daily sickness allow- 
ances, disablement or survivor’s pensions, and 
funeral allowances. Unemployment insurance pro- 
vides daily allowances, plus fuel and rent allow- 
ances in cases of prolonged unemployment. The 
Social Assistance Act deals with the care of the 
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wed, the rehabilitation and training of cripples, 
ihe blind, etc., and the care of children, including 
free school meals, and institutions for day-time 
care. In all, the total social expenditure runs to 
about 13 per cent of the net annual national 
income. 


“THE PIG HANGS ON THE COW’S TAIL,” is a 
saying in Denmark, meaning that after the cream 
has been taken off and sent to the dairy, skim-milk 
and whey can be fed to the hogs. The combination 
of dairy cattle and pigs is the basis of Danish farm- 
ing. It was not always so. Repeatedly the farmers, 
faced with changing conditions, have shown great 
ingenuity in adjusting to them. Early in the nine- 
teenth century, they were concentrating on growing 
and exporting grain, principally to feed the rapidly 
increasing industrial population of Great Britain. 
Then, when large quantities of grain began to ar- 
rive in Europe from North and South America and 
Russia at prices lower than the Danish production 
costs, the Danes turned to the raising of exportable 
livestock, using their surplus grain as feed. Later, 
when cheap beef from the New World threatened 
to put them out of business once again, the Danes 
shifted to the dairy and bacon industries. 

About 68 per cent of the 3.3 million beef and 
dairy cattle are the Red Danish breed, 20 per cent 
are Black and Whites, and 12 per cent are Short- 
horns, Jerseys, and crossbreeds. Milk production 
averages some 5.4 million tons a year, butter 168,000 
tons, cheese 113,000 tons, and beef and veal 280,000 
tons. 

The dominant pig breed is the Landrace. Most 
bacon pigs are slaughtered when they reach the age 
of six months at a live weight of 198 to 210 pounds. 
The 6.5 million pigs provide 605,000 tons of pork 
and bacon a year, which bring in roughly one-third 
of the yearly gross farm income. The Danes also 
derive considerable income from their 26 million 
chickens. Egg production is about 153,000 tons a 
year. 

The average farm is 40 acres in size, but the 
disadvantages of smallness are mitigated by numer- 
ous cooperative societies which enable the farmers 
to use large-scale production and marketing tech- 
niques. More than 90 per cent of the farmers belong 
to cooperatives. The famed high quality of Danish 
agricultural products is the direct result of the 
standards and methods established by the coopera- 


tive societies, the training received by young farm- 
ers in the Folk High Schools and other agricultural 
schools, and the large number of technical advisers 
available, plus intensive scientific research. 


SHALLOW SURROUNDING SEAS rich in fish, 
an indented coastline, proximity to the Atlantic, 
and large inland lakes have fostered the develop- 
ment of a sizable fishing industry, which, in the last 
few years, has grown to a point where fish now rank 
sixth among the earners of foreign income. Of the 
annual catch of 659,000 tons and the 570,000 tons 
(mostly trout) raised in fresh water, more than a 
fifth is sold abroad. The salt water catch consists 
mainly of herring and sprat, cod, mackerel, plaice, 
salmon, and whiting along with some sole and 
tunny. 


GROWING INDUSTRY. Although traditionally 
an agricultural country, manufacturing now contrib- 
utes almost as much to the national income. Be- 
tween 1948 and 1958, industrial output rose 50 per 
cent; the value of manufactured goods in 1958 
amounted to more than $2 billion. The basic fac- 
tors that have enabled the country to engage in 
industrial production despite a deficiency of min- 
eral and power resources and a small domestic 
market, are its maritime location, its surplus agri- 
cultural products which can be sold to pay for 
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imports of foreign raw materials and fuels, and the 
superior skill and imagination of its artisans and 
engineers. The big five in order of value are food, 
conveyances (including shipbuilding), machinery, 
chemicals, and textiles, all of them, except food, 
based on imports. 

All the major manufacturing centers are in the 
east, and most are ports along the irregular eastern 
shore of the peninsula and its adjacent islands. The 
western part of the country is less suitable for port 
development because the coast is fringed with la- 
goons and sand dunes. Copenhagen has the most 
industries, the chief ones being shipbuilding and 
the manufacture of mechanical equipment, diesel 
engines, textiles, porcelain, and silverware. Other 
industrial centers include Holbaek and Odense 
(processing sugar beets), Horsens (textiles), Ran- 
ders (railroad cars, gloves), Aalborg (cement, fer- 
tilizers, beer), and Aarhus (machinery, clothing). 


A CLOSELY WOVEN MESH. Denmark possesses 
3,000 miles of railroads, more than half of which 


are government-owned and operated; the rest are 
so-called private railroads in which the state or 
municipalities have a financial interest. The rail- 
road network is extremely dense both in relation 
to the area of the country and the number of in- 
habitants, a reflection of intensive economic devel- 
opment. There are also over a thousand bus lines 
in regular service, most of them run by the railroad 
companies, which also operate 25 ferries. The net- 
work of roads is equally impressive. Today there 
are 5,200 miles of main highways and 28,600 miles 
of secondary ones, and additional facilities, espe- 
cially bridges and ferries, will soon be needed to 
handle the steadily mounting traffic. In 1958 the 
number of motor vehicles totaled 440,000, or about 
68 passenger cars and 29 trucks per 1,000 persons. 


ESSENTIAL ROLE OF TRADE. The absolutely 
essential role of foreign trade in the Danish eco- 
nomy is well illustrated by the variety and quantity 
of commodities imported. Large quantities of grain 
and cereal products, and such items as fruits, cotton, 
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